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THE ‘GLOBE’ CENTENARY. 


THE new year opened with two important 
newspaper celebrations: on the Ist inst. 
occur the centenary of the Globe, and 
on the same date the Field commemo- 
rated its jubilee. Both papers may be con- 
ratula on enjoying great prosperity. 
hat of the Globe hes only been obtained 
after many struggles and vicissitudes, while 
the Field, after the second year of its exist- 
ence, was on the high road to success. The 
Globe, as is pretty well known, owes its 
origin to the London publishers, or book- 
sellers, as they then preferred to be called. 
Mr. Joseph Shaylor, in his article on ‘ Pub- 
lishing’ which appears in vol. xxxii. (one 
of the new volumes) of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ points out that the description 
of publishing and bookselling in the earlier 
volumes is no longer correct : “ The publisher 
now confines his energies — to the 
production and publication of books, while 
the bookseller retails them to the public, 
whereas in the later part of the eighteenth 
and earlier part of the nineteenth century 


the principal booksellers associated together 
to produce and sell books.” 


| The Morning Post had become so pros- 

rous as frequently to crowd out the 
| booksellers’ announcements for want of 
| space. This gave great offence, and the 
booksellers combined for the starting of two 
| newspapers of their own: one a morning 
|paper, the British Press, the other an 
evening paper, the Glode. The actual sale, 
states James Grant, in his ‘History of the 
| Newspaper Press,’ “did not exceed 200 copies 
each.” “The booksellers almost immediately, 
|from various causes, began to drop off.” 
|“ Mr. Murray (the first of that name), now 
| of Albemarle Street, then a very young man, 
| was the most active and liberal and valuable 
| among them ; but he, with Messrs. Longman, 
Clarke of Portugal Street, Butterworth, and 
/many others of the greatest influence and 
|importance, after a short time withdrew.” 
|The British Press had only a brief career, 
| but the evening paper continued on its way. 


| The Glode, in its interesting ‘Sketch of our 


| History,’ states that the files from the first 
|years have not been preserved, and the 
| earliest impression known to exist bears date 

“Thursday, February 6, 1806.” This is num- 
| bered 972, showing that it had appeared 
without a break, Christmas Days and Sun- 
| days excepted, since its first publication. 

The price of the single sheet of four pages, 
| including the 34d. stamp, was 94d. The 
| paper contains an account of the battle of 

Austerlitz, and the Parliamentary column is 

taken up with the moving of new writs con- 
}sequent upon Mr. Fox taking office. The 
|5 per cents. stood at 62, the 3 per cent. 
| consols at 61g 4 English lottery tickets fetched 
| 19 guineas. The only survival of the Glode’s 


pevestes encouragement of literature is to be 


mund in the announcement of a pamphlet 
called ‘ Vaccination Vindicated’ and of a 
book by Mr. Craig, ‘The Complete In- 
structor in Drawing.’ Of its politics at that 
time “there is not much to be said. The 
Tories were firm in office, and the Glode 
ranked among the supporters of the 
Opposition. Queen Caroline’s trial gave it 
an opportunity both for journalistic enter- 
prise and for vehemence of language.” In 
the course of years the Globe absorbed a 
whole crop of journals, including the Zvening 
Chronicle and the Argus, two of the short- 
lived enterprises of James Silk Buckingham, 
whom James Grant describes as being “the 
most desperate journalistic speculator it was 
ever my fortune to be personally acquainted 
with.” On the 30th of December, 1822, the 
Traveller—it was in the 7'raveller that John 
Stuart Mill, at the age of sixteen, first 


appeared in print—was amalgamated with 
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the Globe, and to this day forms its second | Globe was Lord Palmerston, who took an 


title. 
interest in the paper, and brought with him 
Walter Coulson, who had been editor of the 
Traveller. He was a protégé of Bentham and 
a friend of the Westminster Radicals James 
Mill and Francis Place, “the Radical tailor 
of Charing Cross,” of whom my friend Mr. 
Holyoake relates that, on the occasion of Place 
being spokesman for a deputation of working 
men to the Duke of Wellington at Apsley 
House, the duke, having given them an 
abrupt dismissal, called out, “Come back.” 
He then said to them, ‘“* You seem to be men 
with heads on your shoulders. Take care you 
keep them there.” Coulson was the means of 
attracting men of celebrity in the literary 
world ; these included Thomas Love Peacock 
and the Rev. Richard Harris Barham. In 
1826 the profits were 100/. a week, and Mr. 
Gibbons Merle was appointed sub-editor. 
Mr. Merle afterwards went ‘to Paris, where 
he became one of the editors of Galignani’s 
Messenger, and was made a baron by Louis 
Philippe. 

The following curious instruction as to the 
reviewing of books is quoted from the minute 
book of the 4th of April, 1827 :—‘‘ In review- 
ing, only a brief analysis, with extracts, 
should be given, without much praise or 
censure, to avoid giving offence to other 
publishers.” It is also directed that ‘ ad- 
mission tickets for places of entertainment 
be as much as possible at the command of 
those who advertise most largely and 
steadily.” In 1834 Lord Brougham was 
severely taken to task by the Globe, and 
Coulson, being on terms of friendship with 
him, retired, his place being taken by John 
Wilson, who occupied the editorial chair for 
more than thirty years; he was a quiet, 
scholarly man, living in seclusion in the 
midst of his family at Tooting. The general 
control of the paper was in the hands of Mr. 
Moran, the sub-editor ; his whole heart was 
in his duties; a better sub-editor a paper 
never had, and the variety which he con- 
trived to introduce into the columns of the 
Globe is described as something wonderful. 

The Globe was for many years recognized 
as the official Whig organ, and in an article 
which appeared in the Quarterly in 1839, 
on *The Bedchamber Conspiracy, complaint 
was made of the appearance in the Glode, “a 
ministerial evening paper,” of information 
from an inspired quarter, which had reached 
it contrary to ministerial etiquette. The 
Globe in its centenary article states that 
the channel through which many valuable 
items of news came to the readers of the 


Col. Torrens acquired the main | active part in shaping the 


of the 
paper, and the fact is beyond dispute, “as 
the archives of the office can prove,” that he 
wrote articles in the paper, and continued 
his connexion until the time of his death. 

The Globe has been twice taxed with 
utilizing information without due authority. 
Lord Panmure had flatly declined to tell Mr. 
(now Sir James) O Dowd, who was on the re- 
porting staff, the number of troops in the 
Crimea, December, 1855 ; the precise number 
within twenty appeared next day in the Globe. 
The minister was indignant, but O'Dowd 
quietly pointed out that the official gazette 
had stated the number of sick then in hospital, 
and that it represented 9 per cent. of the 
total force. The other occasion, as will be 
well remembered, was the publication of the 
Salisbury-Schouvaloff Treaty in July, 1878. 

The abolition of the paper duties in 1861 
had brought about keen competition with the 
morning papers. Col. Torrens died in 1864 
and in 1866 the paper was sold, and 
acquired by a small Conservative syndicate, 
of whom the late Lord Iddesleigh, then Sir 
Stafford Northcote, was one. This complete 
change of front created a great sensation. 
The necessity for another evening Conserva- 
tive organ in the metropolitan press was con- 
sidered urgent, as the tone of the London 
papers was reflected in the Parliamentary 
representation of the metropolis, not a Con- 
servative being returned within the four 
corners of London and Middlesex. 

On the 28th of June, 1869, the price of the 
paper was reduced to its present one of ld. 
Since its change of politics its editors have 
been Mr. Wescomb, from Exeter, Mr. R. B. 
Patterson, who afterwards went to the Zdin- 
burgh Courant, Mr. H. N. Barnett, Mr. Mar- 
wood Tucker, a son-in-law of Beresford Hope, 
Mr. E. E. Peacock, well known in connexion 
with the Morning Post, and Capt. (now Sir 
George) Armstrong, its present sole pro- 
prietor ; then came Mr. Ponsonby Ogle, whose 
premature death has been recently recorded, 
followed by Mr. Algernon Locker, subse- 
quently editor of the Morning Post, and now 
of the Jrish Times. During all these suc- 
cessive reigns Mr. W. T. Madge has been its 
energetic business manager. The centenary 
article raises the veil, and gives us a glance 
at some of its contributors during the past 
forty years. Among them we find John 
Hullah as acontributor on musical topics, and 
Father Prout (the Rev. Francis Mahony), 
who became Paris correspondent shortly after 
the Revolution of 1848. In a book published 
by Chatto & Windus, 1876, ‘The Final Re- 
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liques of Father Prout,’ collected by Blan- 
chard Jerrold, some passages from his letters 
to the Globe are given, with an interesting 
portrait. Sir Joseph Crowe, in his ‘ Re- 
miniscences of Thirty-five Years of my Life’ 
(John Murray), makes the following amusing 
reference to Prout’s work on the Daily News : 
“He was our correspondent at Rome, yet, 
quaintly enough, almost always wrote his 
Roman letter in Whitefriars...... What he 
wrote was always short and pithy, full of 
subtle witticisms, not ‘ rari nantesin gurgite 
vasto, but abundant, like plums in a 
pudding.” Mr. T. H.S. Escott, Mr. R. E. Fran- 
cillon, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Tom Purnell (one of 
the last of the old Bohemian journalists), 
Mortimer Collins, Mr. Comyns Carr, Sir 
Douglas Straight, Mr. T. J. Hamerton, and 
Mr. Danson also figure in the list of con- 
tributors. A well-known feature of the paper 
consists of the “turnovers.” commenced in 
1877, the first of them, on ‘Irish Life,’ being 
contributed by Barry O'Brien. 

The Globe very properly does not let us 
into the secrets as to the present editorship 


and staff; but one is mentioned — which is | 


of interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’—that of 
Joseph Knight. 

The Globe has on two occasions brought 
out Sunday editions: the first on the 26th of 


April, 1868, to announce the fall of Magdala ; | 


and again on that Sunday in December, 1871, 
when his present Majesty hung between life 


and death at Sandringham. Another instance | 


of the enterprise of the paper was afforded on 
“Explosion Day,” January 24th, 1885. I re- 
member my old friend Mr. Wellsman informing 
me at the time that the sale of the Glode that 
day was 130,000. As regards the printing of 
the paper, electricity is now being substituted 
for steam, and it was the first daily in 
London to be set up by the linotype. 

The benefit to the readers of the Globe of 
the repeal of the compulsory stamp, June 
15th, 1855, is clearly shown by the reference 
I have made to the official stamp returns. 
While the number issued to the paper in 1854 
stood at 850,000, in the year 1856 the stamps 
amounted to only 260,000, thus showing 
how largely the paper was sold to those 
not requiring it for transmission. It is a 
matter for sincere congratulation that a 
paper so ably conducted as the Globe should, 
after passing through so many vicissitudes, 
now be reaping its well-earned reward. 

JoHN C. FRANCIS. 

[Next week we hope to give an account of the 
founding of the Field. 


NOTES ON SKEAT’S ‘CONCISE 
DICTIONARY,’ 1901. 
(See 9" S. x. 83, 221, 356, 461.) 

(Juail (to lose heart, to be discouraged).— 
At the last reference I suggested that 
‘“‘quail” in the moral sense might be found 
to be identical with the dialect word ** quail” 
used in the material sense of curdling, 
coagulating. The word “ quail” (to curdle), 
still in use in Leicestershire, is of French 
origin ; ep. O.F. guailler (modern caller), the 
| French equivalent of Lat. coagulare, to 
| coagulate. The word occurs in Italian in 
| the forms guagliare, cagliare. In Fanfani’s 
* Dictionary,’ 1898, I find that cagliare is not 
| only used of the curdling of milk, like the 
| French word, but also metaphorically of 
| mental conditions: “Cominciare ad aver 
paura, mancar d’ animo, venir meno, e anche 
| tacere, acquetarsi.” This is decisive evidence 
that the English “quail,” in the sense of 
| losing heart, is the same word as “quail” 
|in the sense of curdling, the former sense 
being a metaphorical development from the 
latter. And so it need no longer be said 
with ‘H.E.D.’ that “quail” (to lose heart) 
is “of uncertain origin, without obvious 
source.” 

Tight.—‘ Concise’ says *thight,” and 
treats the word as a phonetic develop- 
|ment of Icel. péettr. This can hardly be 
maintained, although it is doubtless true 
that M.E. pi3¢ (Orkney dialect thigAt), our 
“tight,” and Icel. péttr (water-tight) are 
|forms from one original Germanic type 
| Pinytoz (penytoz', later pixtoz (péxtoz). Tn 
the Scandinavian dialects we find many in- 
stances of double forms with é and 7 where a 
Germanic y has been lost, e.g., Icel. véttr and 
dial. vitr ; Icel. pél, and O.S8w. fil ; Icel. péttr 
and Sw. dial. tvtt. M.E. p3¢ and our “ tight” 
belong to the 7 forms (not to the é ones), as 
do Du. and G. dicht. It is quite possible 
that M.E. p3¢ may be of English and not of 
Scandinavian origin, being due to an un- 
recorded O.E, péoht) ; ep. the form-history 
of light (not heavy). The modern form tight 
(with initial ¢) is probably due directly to 
some Scandinavian dialect form with ¢t. An 
attempt has been made lately in Modern 
Language Notes to identify our word tight with 
Icel. (neut. of but neither form nor 
meaning will permit such an equation. Icel. 
titt appears in the Windhill dialect with 
the pronunciation ‘‘tight,” and in the sense of 
“soon,” which is the proper Scandinavian 
sense of the word. On the other hand, our 
“tight” is pronounced fit (riming with 
élite) in Windhill, proving conclusively that 


a spirant like Gaelic ch has disappeared. 
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Shrub.—‘ Concise’ derives this word from 


an unrecorded O.E. scrob, which is not 
phonetically satisfactory. ‘‘ Shrub” can be 
uite regularly equated with O.E. serybd. 
dee Stevenson’s scholarly paper on ‘ Old Eng- 
lish Words,’ read before the Philological 
Society, April, 1898. For the modern English 
sound cp. blush, cluster, bundle, much, such, 
cudgel, rush, crutch, runnel, dull, stub. See 
Prof. Napier’s letter ir. the Academy, 1892, 
1. 447. 

Baste (1), to beat; Baste (2), to pour fat 
over meat.--‘Concise’ on p. 662 explains 
both these words as directly borrowed from 
Scandinavian dialects. Their pronunciation, 
however, shows that they come to us directly 
from the French. Compare, for example, 
baste (the tailor’s term), haste, paste, taste, 
waste, all French words. The word éaste as 
a cookery term does not mean to broil, fry, 
grill, bake, as the Dan. aste does, but simply 
to pour gravy over meat that is roasting. It 
is doubtless O.F. 4astir (modern 4dtir), which 
in Romanic had the general sense of prepare, 
hence the special senses put together, con- 
struct, build, sew together, in French, and the 
cooking sense in England. Baste (to beat) is 

robably a figurative use of the cooking term 
the dialect word anoint in the sense of 
thrash, for which see ‘ E.D.D.’). 

Reek (vapour). —‘ Concise’ identifies this 
word with O.E. réc (smoke). But réc belong- 
ing to the z- declension would be pronounced 
with palatalized c, and would therefore be 
represented by reech in modern English (cp. 
the word ‘‘ reechy ” in ‘ Concise’). Would it 
not be safer to start from O.E. réocan (to 
send forth smoke), which is a strong verb, 
and would be pronounced now reek? In this 
case the pronunciation of the substantive 
would have been assimilated to that of the 
verb. 

Rick.—‘ Concise! says “from Arycce, as 
in corn-hrycce.” But O.E. hrycce, belonging 
to the -jén declension, was pronounced with 

latization of the geminated c, so that if it 
had survived in modern English it would 
have appeared in the form rutch, just as 
O.E. eryee has become crutch. Our rick is 
identical with O.E. Aréac (a rick), M.E. reek. 
with shortening of the M.E. vowel before 
the palatal, as in nick-name, sick, wick of 
a lamp. Compare also Puck, which is the 
O.E. piica (a goblin) ; see Prof. Napier's ‘ O. E 
Glosses,’ 23, 2. 

Blotch (a pustule, tumour).—‘ Concise’ on 
p. 662 mixes up words that should be kept 
apart. Our “blotch” may be equated with 
the Picard dloche Central French dlosse, a 
tumour (Roquefort). There isanother French 


bloche (a clod of earth), the Picard form of 
which is Jlocque ; see Ducange (s.v. dlesta). 
These latter forms are connected with French 
bloc, English block. Any connexion of either 
of these groups with a Romanic type prlottea 
is quite out of the question. 

CoMESTOR OXONIENSIS. 


THE PAUCITY OF BOOKS IN ELIZA- 
BETHAN TIMES: SHAKESPEARE ABROAD. 

Reapers of ‘N. & Q.’ may well be sick of 
the Baconian-Shakespeare controversy, but 
I cannot help raising one question—not as to 
the cnthendide of the plays—which is sug- 
gested to my mind by Mr. G. G. Greenwood’s 
article on ‘The Mystery of William Shake- 
speare’ in the Westminster Review for Decem- 
ber, 1902. 

Biographers of Shakespeare, like Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps, seem to take it for granted that 
in Elizabeth's time, apart from religious and 
educational works, there were not more than 
two or three dozen books at most in a market 
town like Stratford-on-Avon, also that in 
those days “country gentlemen pany to 
Macaulay] spoke the dialect of clowns.” I 
should much like to know the evidence on 
which these assumptions are founded. 

We know that some public must have 
been found to purchase all the countless 
pamphlets and newsbooks which, to use 
Greene's expression, were “‘ yarked up” in a 
few hours for the London booksellers, and we 
know, too, that plays which were performed 
by the travelling companies in every part 
of England teemed with Latin, French, and 
Italian quotations, which, like those in ‘Love’s 
Labour Lost,’ were not translated to the 
audience even when the dialogue hinged upon 
them—as, for instance, in the character of 
Holofernes. Would as many untranslated 
expressions be stood by a modern audience 
from a similar character ! 

As regards the question of dialect, it 
recurred forcibly to my mind when, the other 
day, I had occasion to examine at the Record 
Office and British Museum a quantity of 
semi private correspondence, dating from the 
years 1555 to 1561. The writers varied in 
position from a Privy Councillor to Queen 
Mary to an Escheator for Somersetshire, who 
was, I believe, a man who had risen from the 
smaller bourgeoisie by a fortunate marriage. 
I was extremely struck by the modern turn 
of the language and phraseology, which were 
far more like those of our own day than any 
of the contemporary printed prose. The 
writers came from Northumberland, Somer- 
setshire, Glamorganshire, and Essex, yet 
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there was no particular trace of dialect in 
any of the letters. I have noticed the same 
thing in some of the correspondence printed 
verbatim in the Historical MSS. Reports— 
such as those on the papers of Lord Salisbury 
and the Duke of Rutland. How can this be 
accounted for? I have never seen the facts 
noticed in any ‘History of English Litera- 
ture. 

Lam, of course, aware that Lord Macaulay’s 
theories were hopelessly @ priort, and could 
never have been formed if he had chosen to 
use his eyes in the open country rather than 
inthe British Museum Library. If, forinstance, 
he had taken into account the stately Jacobean 
manor-houses which were all around him 
when he was studying the field of Sedgemoor 
on the spot, his opinion of the contemporary 
squirearchy would have been widely different 
from what it was ; and it is from my observa- 
tions in West of England libraries that I 
have been led to doubt Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s observations as to the paucity of 
in country districts in Shakespeare's 
youth. 

We must not forget that it is now well 
known that Edward VI. and Elizabeth re- 
stored only comparatively few of the schools 
which had existed for centuries everywhere 
before the suppression of the monasteries, 
and that a century before Shakespeare's 
birth, if not later, farm bailiffs were still 
rendering their accounts in Latin, as they 
had done all through the Middle Ages. it 
would, indeed, seem an open question if 
education were not more generally spread in 
rural England in Queen Mary’s time than it 
was in that of George II. It seems to me 
that any controversy as to Shakespeare 
should deal with these facts. 

May I add a very curious analogy with the 
history of the ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ quarto and 
folio versions, which I recently came across ? 
It has always been regarded as remarkable 
that Shakespeare should have rewritten his 
play from the acting version in a form 
adapted for the stuly. Now, Calderon de la 
Barca did exactly the same thing by his 
own ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘La Devocion de la 
Cruz,’ a play which he wrote at nineteen, and 
which, under the name of ‘La Cruz en la 
Sepultura,’ exists in its original acting ver- 
sion in the Royal Library at Madrid, and in 
that of Mr. E. J. Stanley, M.P. The coincidence 
is curious, although known to “Calderonistas.” 

I should like those who say that Shake- 
speare’s works attracted very little attention 
from his contemporaries to explain how Cal- 
deron became acquainted with them at an 
early date. I think it is not too much to 


say that ‘La Devocion de la Cruz,’ which 
he wrote in 1619, shows a clear knowledge 
of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ whilst it is generally 
admitted that ‘El Medico de su Honra’ is. 
in part, modelled on ‘Othello.’ I myself 
should add to the list ‘La Vida es Sueiio’ 
—where to me Sigismondo recalls Hamlet, 
whilst incidents in the plot remind one of 
Christopher Sly—and most certainly ‘La 
Cisma de Inglaterra,’ the Spanish ‘ Henry 
VILL.’ That Calderon must have known 
English seems to me proved by his Sir 
Charles Morgan in ‘ El Sitio de Breda,’ where 
the terse speeches, so different from his ordi- 
nary style, are those of an English soldier. 

We know that Calderon's friend Lope de 
Vega was intimate with Digby, Earl of 
Bristol, who, as English ambassador, received 
that great Shakespeare-lover Charles I. at 
Madrid, and it would be, indeed, a fascinating 
thought if we could imagine that stately 
figure, so familiar to us in Vandyke’s portrait, 
introducing the yet statelier Spaniard, who 
was to be the last poet of the Middle Ages, 
to the works of the one modern dramatist 
who was greater than himself. 

It is more probable, however, that Calderon 
learnt to know Shakespeare from some of the 
Catholic refugees in Spain or the Netherlands, 
many of whom may have known the poet 

srsonally. The pupils of St. Omer’s were 
eullier sights during their holidays in the 
London playhouses, and some of Shake- 
speare’s plays were amongst the very few 
works of the period which are not strongly 
biassed against Catholicism. Were they 
acted (like the Westminster Play for Latin) 
by young English Catholics, who necessarily 
studied abroad during most of their youth, 
to keep up their knowledge of English? It 
seems worth noting that some of the most 
enthusiastic early mentions of Shakespeare 
come to us from persons who, like Ben Jonson 
and Fletcher the poet, moved in Catholic 
circles, whilst Milton’s grandfather was a 
bitter Catholic. Did Charles L, whose 
artistic career was so deeply influenced by 
his visit to Spain, learn to love Shakespeare 
at Madrid? It is a point of view which I 
have never seen raised, but which should be 
brought forward, as every theory about Shake- 
speare should take into account the know- 
ledge of him shown by Calderon. 

Catholic controversialists under Charles I. 
certainly wrote much better English than 
did their successors under James IL. although, 
like them, they had been educated abroad ; 
but the traditions of men like Garnett an 
Parsons, who had been imbued with all the 
literary ideas of the Elizabethan Renais- 
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sance, or who, like Champion, were remark- 
able for the purity of their English, were far 
stronger at Douai and at St. Omer in 1620 
than they were in 1660, and Shakespeare 
was the one English classic which an English 
schoolboy abroad could read without having 
his religious feelings as a Catholic shocked at 
every word. Z. 
Tue Uses or ‘N. & Q.’—In the November 
and December numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ there 
is a wealth of antecedent ideas of repute 
in reference to Philip James Bailey, and in 
illustration of his poetic foresight. The letters 
of Mr. Warnewricut and Mr. YarpLey 
imply that in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ may be 
found the previous history of any contem- 
porary conception. Coincident ideas are 
continually occurring to writers, and the 
instances adduced by your correspondents 
are as instructive as they are interesting. 
Since journalism has now become an un- 
expected feature in one of our London 
schools, with Mr. William Hill as its pro- 
fessor, a study of the volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ 
would admirably fortify the journalistic 
mind with illustrative instances. When Mr. 
(now Sir George) Newnes offered a prize of a 
clerkship of 100/. a year to any person who 
answered ten questions a week for three 
months, Mr. Arthur Pearson—now himself an 
enterprising journalistic proprietor—made 
journeys from his home to the nearest library 
(which was in Bedford) to obtain the infor- 
mation for his answers. Mr. Pearson won 
the prize. To do this he travelled on a 
bicycle 2,000 miles in collecting the required 
information. If he had only known it, the 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ might have furnished 
him with all he needed to know— and much 
more. G. J. HoLyoake. 


** APPENDICITIS.” —This now too familiar 
word finds no place in ‘ N.E.D.,’ vol. i. p. 401, 
in the part published about September, 1885 
(see ‘Appendix, 3. Biol., on p. 402); but 
‘Appendicitis, with its definition, occurs 
s.v. “*-itis,” suffix, in vol. v. p. 524, published 
1 January, 1901, the word having come, pre- 
sumably, into use in the interval. 

C. P. Patsy. 

Watford. 

{In the ‘List of New Books’ in the Atheneum of 
16 November, 1895, occurs one by G. Barling entitled 
‘On Appendicitis, &c.,’ published at 


** ABLE-BODIED WINE.” —Sir G. F. Bowen, in 
his pamphlet on Ithaca (third edition, 1854, 
70 pp.), at p. 24 says the red wine of the 
island is an “able-bodied wine.” This seems 
to be a unique application of the word. The 


modern Greek version made from this third 
edition has ztoAv@opas, which is applied to 
a strong wine, according to Scarlatos Byzan- 
tios, as able to stand much water. n its 
more literal sense it is very close to “able- 
bodied.” Perhaps the author's acquaintance 
with the native language made him uncon- 
sciously write “able-bodied.” In any case, it 
must be an error due to partial unconscious- 
ness, unless some justification for its use can 
be found. E. H. Bromsy. 
University, Melbourne. 


CONTEMPORARY CHRONICLES.— How history 
is made! I venture to think that the follow- 
ing, from the police reports of the Daily 
Telegraph of Tuesday, 16 December, 1902, is 
too good to be lost. Evidence in an assault 
case at Marylebone: “ Police Constable Bar- 
low stated that about eleven on Sunday 
night he was passing //orace Street, Maryle- 
bone—the historic Cato Bay, the seat of the 
Chartists’ movement,” &c. Italics mine: a 
delicious example of a confusion in the 
worthy officer's mind between Tiger Bay, at 
the other extremity of the metropolis, the 
abortive attempt at insurrection of April, 
1848, and the conspiracy hatched in a stable 
in Cato Street (now Horace Street), Edgware 
Road, to murder Lord Harrowby and other 
Cabinet ministers, for which Thistlewood 
and his gang were deservedly executed in 
1820. Is this efficient P.C. an alumnus of the 
Board school ? Gnomon. 

Temple. 


LipsIUS REFERRED TO BY Sir THOMAS 
BROWNE :— 

** And since the learned Lipsius hath made some 
doubt even of the cross of St. Andrew (since some 
martyrological histories deliver his death by the 
general name of across, and Hippolytus will have 
him suffer by the sword), we should have enough to 
make out the received cross of that martyr.”— 
‘The Garden of Cyrus,’ chap. i. p. 86, in Dr. 
Greenhill’s edition of ‘ Hydriotaphia’ and ‘The 
Garden of Cyrus ’ (Macmillan, 1896). 

In the explanatory notes added in this 
edition to the latter discourse, for which Mr. 
Edward H. Marshall is chiefly responsible, 
the passage in Lipsius has not been identified, 
while in the ‘Index of Authors quoted or 
referred to’ “Lipsius, Justus?” is given. 
There can be no doubt as to the identity of 
**the learned Lipsius” to whom Sir Thomas 
Browne is referring. See Lipsias, ‘ De Cruce,’ 
lib. i. cap. vii. (pp. 1162, 1163, in vol. iii. of 
his ‘Opera Omnia,’ Wesel, 1675). 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Forcarp IN ‘Tre Beaux’ STRATAGEM.’ — 
Twelve years ago I expressed the opinion in 
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the Gentleman's Magazine that Farquhar’s | cloth on Christmas Day, in commemoration 


masterly characterization of Foigard was 
drawn from some actual personage, and now 
I have by accident stumbled upon what 
appears to be a scmewhat curious confirma- 
tion of that idea. Pepys, under date 
6 February, 1663/4, writes :— 

“Home, whither came one Father Fogourdy, an 

Irish priest, of my wife’s and mother’s acquaintance 
in France—a sober and discreet person, but one 
that I would not have converse with my wife for 
fear of meddling with her religion. He confirms 
to me the news that for certain there is peace 
between the Pope and King of France.” 
A few days later Fogourdy calls again on 
Mrs. Pepys, to beg her go hear a French 
sermon, and again the diarist has his mis- 
givings. 

Although ‘The Beaux’ Stratagem’ was 
written almost forty years later, I make no 
doubt that we have here the prototype of 
Foigard. It would be interesting to learn 
further details of this Father Fogourdy, with 
the view of determining Farquhar’s reason 
for pillorying him in his famous comedy. 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 


“ EyutatTe.”—The ‘N.E D.’ gives the s. 
ejulation in the sense of “ wailing, lamenta- 
tion,” but not the v. ejulate, as in the following 
quotation :— 

1660. “They cjwate, weep, and lament with 
exotick gestures, and tortions, and in these postures 
having walked round the town, they return to the 
corps with numbers of people, and when the body 
is borne to the Temple, then they raise yet lowder 
cries and ejulations.”—* The World Surveyed ; or, 
the Famous Voyages and Travailes of Vincent le 
Blanc,’ trans. by F. B[rooke], Gent. (London, 1660). 

EMERITUS, 


Russtan Surerstitions.—In Russia it is 
said that you should laugh when you pass 
the salt, otherwise you will make bad 
friends. If children find a dead toad, they 
are told to leave it lying on its back, other- 
wise something—but I am not sure what— 
will happen to the sun. Ponchkine, in 
‘Eugene Oneguine,’ also mentions four 
superstitions that apparently may influence 
the minds of people who are socially well 
placed. Thus the heroine Tattiana con- 
cludes that there will be visitors if the cat 
strokes its face with one paw and purrs ; she 
shudders and grows pale if she suddenly 
notices the crescent of the new moon on her 
left ; if she sees a meteor cross the sky she 
makes haste to wish for something before it 
has vanished ; and if a hare crosses her path, 
she anticipates certain misfortune. I may 
perhaps be permitted to add, though it is not 
a superstition, that in some families in Little 
Russia the people put hay under the table- 


of the fact that the Nativity took place in a 
stable. T. P. ARMsTRONG. 


“Rotiick.”—This is a form that seems to 
have intermittent vitality, and probably 
attention has previously been drawn to it 
in these columns. Those who use it may 
feel that it is a reasonable substantive from 
the stem that gives “rollicking” (v. ro/lick), 
just as “frolic” and “frolicking” are con- 
nected. An example of the noun occurs in 
the Edinburgh Review for October, 1902, p. 439, 
where a writer on ‘ Poetry in the Nineteenth 
Century ’ is at the trouble to deny to Crabbe 
‘*the rollick and burliness of Dryden.” 
Perhaps the word may yet take its place as 
a useful abstract term, but at present it seems 
to lack literary recognition. 

BAYNE. 


“DutTcH couRAGE.”—This quality, which 
‘N E.D, defines as the colloquial phrase for 
“bravery induced by drinking,” has only two 
illustrative quotations in that work: one from 
Scott, in ‘ Woodstock,’ dated 1826, and the 
other from Mr. Herbert Spencer, in * Studies 
in Sociology,’ dated 1878. But there should 
surely be earlier examples ; for the precise 
idea, though not the phrase, is to be traced 
to the Anglo-Dutch wars of the time of 
Charles II. Waller, in his ‘Instructions to 
a Painter, for the Drawing of the Posture 
and Progress of His Majesty’s Forces at Sea, 
under the Command of His Highness-Royal ; 
together with the Battle and Victory ob- 
tained over the Dutch, June 3, 1665,’ wrote: 
The Dutch their wine, and all their brandy lose, 
Disarmed of that from which their courage grows. 
And again :— 

But Bacchus now, which led the Belgians on, 

So fierce at first, to favour us begun ; 

Brandy and wine (their wonted friends) at length 
Render them useless, and betray their strength. 

It is to that period, therefore, that one 
should look for the earliest use of the phrase, 
though the ‘Century Dictionary,’ it is to be 
noted, gives its one illustrative quotation 
from Charles Kingsley's ‘Westward Ho’: 
“Pull away at the usquebaugh, man, and 
swallow Dutch courage, since thine English 
is oozed away.” But there appears no proof 
that the phrase was of Elizabethan use. 

AtrreD F. Roppins. 
[See 2" vii. 277.] 


*‘Recorps oF BuckKINGHAMSHIRE.’—I have 
to correct an error in foot-note at 9% S. x. 
513. The above-named serial is in the British 
Museum, though not, as 1 think, adequately 


indexed. See ‘Academies’ index, ‘ Archi- 
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for the 


tectural and Archeological Societ 
. Rurron. 


County of Buckingham.’ W. L 


Unirep Emprre Loyauists.—A volume 
published by the Macmillan Company, under 
the title ‘The Loyalists in the American 
Revolution, by Mr. Van Tyne, of the 
University of cites ‘N, & Q.,’ 
5% §. i. 103; vi. 82, on the courage of a loyal 
clergyman of Boston, Jonathan ees 

D. 


@ucrics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
* order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


“Ovurstrip.”—In W. C. Hazlitt’s ‘Four 
Generations,’ 1897, ii. 155, I find: “The 
abridged petticoats of the ladies proceeded 
to an intolerable pitch ; and they tried, as 
Byron said, to outstrip one another.” Where 
did Byron say this? I have seen one or two 
allusions to the word-play, but no indication 
of the place of its occurrence. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


“Ourtstpe” As Preposittion.—I shall be glad 
if any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will send us early 
examples of outside, and outside of, used 
prepositionally, as a contraction of “on the 
outside of.” So far as I see, these are not 
likely to occur much before the nineteenth 
century. Our earliest instances at present 
are “I came outside the Southampton coach 
to Oxford” (Newman, 1826), “the Sepulchre 
lay outside of the ancient city” (I. Taylor, 
1839); but we have “inside the carriage” 
of date 1791, and it is evident that “outside” 
may turn up equally early. If friends of the 
‘Dictionary’ will look in likely (and unlikely) 

laces, they may help us. It may, perhaps, 
»e remarked (by way not of censure, but of 
warning) that some persistently erroneous 
observations are made about this use of 
outside in the late T. Kington Oliphant’s 
‘New English,’ i. 360, 366, 374, where the 
delusion that “the new preposition outside 
was speedily to be coined * about 1500 
haunts the author like an evil obsession. 
(Address “ Dr. Murray, Oxford.”) 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Piortinc Partour.—Can any one give me 
information respecting Baron Delamer, who, 
with the Earls of Devonshire and Danby, here 
concerted the Revolution? Also, is there any 
portrait extant of Baron Delamer?  E. C. 


(See Henry Booth, Lord Delamere, in ‘ D.N.B.’] 


MARSHALSEA.—-Amongst the archives of a 
country parish near Oxford are certain old 
books of accounts kept by the parish con- 
stable, in which appear entries of disburse- 
ments for “ Marshalsea.” I cannot find any 
clue to what the meaning of these entries 
may be. Can any of your readers hel = 


“ REPENT, REPENT, FOR THE DEAR CHRIST'S 
SAKE.”—Can any of — readers tell me 
where I can find the following lines 7— 

** Repent, repent, for the dear Christ’s sake, 
Repent for the love of Heaven!” 
The old man cried. ‘‘ It is not too late ; 
Absolution may yet be given.” 
C. C. CoLirns. 


Mona.—Can any one tell me what country 
the surname of Mona (or Muna) belongs to? 
Is it Polish? GAMMA. 


Portraits oF CELEBRITIES W aNTED.—Could 
you direct me where to find pictures, photo- 
graphs, prints, or other counterfeit present- 
ments of the following !—Thos. Barnes, editor 
of the 7'mes, 1785-1841; Sir Edward Thornton, 
diplomatist, 1766-1852 ; George Peele, Eliza- 
bethan dramatist. I am anxious to find 
pictures of these worthies for reproduction 
in a set of small biographies. 

S. E. 


Wate.—I lately saw a book-plate (ex-libris) 
of Payne the architect. It represented a 
terminal bust of Inigo Jones, and was en- 
graved by Wale, whose name was in the 
corner. ts it the case that Wale, whose 
engravings are well known and who illus- 
trated Dodsley’s ‘London,’ among other 
works, was hanged for forgery ? If so, wh 
is the fact not mentioned in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
the plate rare; and did Wale engrave any 
others ? W. J. Lorrie. 

Savile Club. 


Latin Rippte or Pore Leo XIII.—Can 
any one supply the answer to the following 
riddle 

Pars prior interdum velis ornatur et auro, 

Altera pars prisco tempore nummus erat. 

Uno juncta simul verbo pars utraque gentem 

Rapto viventem belligeramque notat. K 


(We surmise that “Arabes” is the answer. 
Ancient altars were not draped, but modern are. 
** Bes” satisfies the second part as to meaning.) 


of Chelsea, brother of Sir 
Hans Sloane, Bart., married Jane, daughter of 
Alexander Hamilton, of Killyleagh, co. Down. 
Has he left any descendants? Are there any 
portraits of him or his wife? What was his 
occupation? His daughter Sarah married 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Francis Annesley, of Thorganby, Yorks, 
grandson of Viscount Valentia. Is there any 
portrait of her or her husband ? 

G. H. Jounston, Lieut.-Col. 
Market Hill, North Ireland. 


Tue Muristan, JeERuUsALEM.—Can any one 
kindly inform me which of the three churches 
in the above is supposed to be the “cradle” 
of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem ? CLYNE-MonkK. 


Boosty.—In farm sales in Gloucestershire 
the pasture near the homestead is called the 
boosey pasture, and in homesteads the spaces 
behind mangers in cattle-sheds are called 
boosies. Why? GLo’sTER. 

Dm information is given in the ‘H.E.D.’ under 
‘Boose’ and ‘ Boosy.’ 

Lorp WuirexiILts.—Who was Lord White- 
hills? A Scottish inventory of 1709 has this 
item: ‘A little picture of Lord Whitehills.” 

R. Barctay-ALLARDICE. 

Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


IsaBELLA Cotour. — Doubtless the fiction 
that this hue is so called from the colour of 
Princess Isabella's body-linen after the pro- 
tracted siege of Ostend will continue to 
appear, though it has been exploded. But 
Brewer relegates the tale to the siege of 
Granada in 1483. Where is it stated that 
Isabella of Castile made so rash a vow as not 
to change her linen till Granada surrendered ? 

J. Dormer. 

[See 8 S. vi. 7, 52; vii. 37; ‘ Randolphi Aristip- 
pus,’ p. 29.] 

Ettison was admitted to West- 
minster School in 1769. I should be glad to 
obtain any information concerning him. 

G. F. R. B. 


LincoLNsHirE Work.—I possess an ac- 
count of Lincolnshire extracted from some 
book unknown to me, but some of your 
readers may be able to identify it from the 
following particulars. The extract commences 
on p. 401 and runs on to the end of the first 
volume. There are two views of the city of 
Lincoln, by Ryland and Ralph, a view of 
Crowland Abbey, and a map of the county 
by Kitchin The size is quarto. For the 
title of the volume and the date of its pub- 
lication I should be most grateful. , 

A. R. C. 


_ ‘How Moses countep nis Eaas.’—Where 
is @ poem or recitation entitled ‘How Moses 
counted his Eggs’ to be found? H. G. E. 


Bretreyn, LL.D.—I shall be 
very grateful for any information with regard 


to Dr. William Bretteyn, who was rector of 
St. Peter’s, Northampton, 1533-52. He was 
a prebendary of Westminster, and held the 
livings of Aylton, Hunts ; Toft, Lincolnshire ; 
and East Grinstead, Sussex. His will is at 
Somerset House, and is dated 10 July, 1552. 

R. M. SERJEANTSON. 

St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton. 


Mrs. Ann Harris’s MarmDEN Name. — 
Richard Harris, paper maker, formerly of 
Hollingbourne and afterwards of Turkey 
Mill, Maidstone, married Ann ——, and died 
not long after, in 1739. In 1740 his widow 
married again—James Whatman, of Maid- 
stone. In their marriage settlement, and 
also in the register of their marriage at 
Maidstone, she is only called Mrs. Ann 
Harris, widow. How can I find out her 
maiden name? Nearly all the parish regis- 
ters in that part of Kent have been searched 
without success ; neither the will of Richard 
Harris nor that of James Whatman gives 
any clue. In 1762 she went to live at Exeter, 
and died there intestate, November, 1789. 
No tombstone can be found. By her first 
marriage she had one daughter, Ann Harris, 
who in 1763 married Joseph Lobb, of Leices- 
ter, gentleman. In 1784 the Lobbs were 
living in Cheapside, London, but nothin 
more is known of them. By her secon 
marriage she had three more whose 
descendants are all known. There is an idea 
that her name was Carter, because one of the 
trustees of her marriage settlement with 
James Whatman was illiam Carter, of 
Wood Street, London, carpenter ; but there 
is no mention of her in the pedigree of the 
Carters of Kent. (Mrs.) M. E. Mapen. 

St. Catherine’s, Guildford. 


“How po I Love THEE ?”—Will some reader 
kindly tell me where (in Shakspere, I believe) 
are the lines beginning, “ How do I love 
thee? Let me count the ways”? 

VALTYRE. 


(They are in one of the best known of Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese.’) 


Witson Famity.—I send on the following 
query from America :— 

“It is stated that in Munk’s ‘ Roll of the Royal 
College of Physicians’ [second edit., vol. i. p. 246] is 
an account of Dr. Edmund Wilson, the oldest son 
of the Rev. John Wilson, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., and the grandson of Dr. William Wilson, 
Dean of Windsor about 1584. Would you kindly 
inform me as to whether anything could be learnt 
through your records concerning his marriage and 
the fate of his children? His daughter Bridget, I 
know, married Nicholas Prideaux, merchant of 
Barbadoes. His son John, | am inclined to believe, 
joined his grandfather's family in New England, 
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and married Hannah James. Dr. William Wilson’s 
son Edmund, as well as his grandson Edmund, was 
a physician in London, which fact may cause some 
confusion in the records. Any facts or clues you 
may be able to give me concerning this family will 
be greatly appreciated.—(Miss) Opnet1a Muvtr, 
2316, De Lancey Place, Philadelphia, Penn., U.S.A.” 
a may be sent direct to the above 
address. For William Wilson, D.D., see Wood’s 
* Athen Oxonienses,’ 1691, vol. i. p. 800. For 
the two Edmund Wilsons see Munk's ‘ Roll,’ 
as above. The later of the two was a dis- 
tinguished physician, who delivered the 
second Harveian Oration a few days after 
Harvey’s death, and a few weeks before his 
own in 1657. An account of Nicholas 
Prideaux and his family is given in the 
Herald and Genealogist, part xxxiv., July, 
1870 ; also see ‘N. & Qe gmt S§. x. 347, 419; 
xi. 115, 512. V. R. B. Prrpgaux. 


Dairy Wrnpows.—In the village of Wine- 
ham, in Sussex, is a house with a small 
window, below which, up to a year ago, I am 
told, was a board with ** Dairy ” on it, dating 
from the time of the window-tax, from which 
the window of a dairy was exempt. Are 
there many such in existence? Also I have 
heard that in Sussex a “ window-peeper” 
—i.¢. an inspector of houses in connexion 
with the window-tax—was used as a term of 
reproach long after the office had been done 
away with. 

[We recall windows with “ Dairy” written over 
them, but have not seen such for half a century. ] 


Horspur'’s Bopy.—In an account of the 
battle of Shrewsbury written forty years ago 
it is stated that “nearly four months after 
the battle Hotspur’s mutilated remains were 
consigned to Elizabeth, Hotspur’s_ widow, 
when they were once more committed to the 
grave.” I should be glad to know if there is 
any authority for this statement. If so, where 
were ~~ ye remains ultimately interred ? 

It is well known that Hotspur was killed 
at the battle of Shrewsbury, 21 July, 1403, 
and that his dead body was beheaded the 
following day, after being publicly exhibited 
in Shrewsbury. His head was sent to York, 
where it was set over one of the gates; his 
body was quartered, and the quarters were 
sent to London, Bristol, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and Chester. It took seventeen men 
to carry these four quarters to their several 
destinations, the cost being 13/. 15s. (Foreign 
Accounts of the Court of Exchequer, 1-6 
Henry IV., No. 5 mem. 23). 

What proof is there that, four months 
later, these scattered portions of Hotspur’s 

y were collected from five different 
places and given to Lady Elizabeth Percy 


and buried by her? On 8 October 
the king issued a warrant for her arrest 
(Patent Roll, No. 363, mem. 21). 

Hotspur’s uncle, Thomas Percy (Earl of 
Worcester), was taken prisoner at the battle, 
and beheaded shortly afterwards. His head 
was sent to London and placed over London 
Bridge. On 18 December, 1403, five months 
after the battle, a mandate from the king 
was sent to the sheriffs of London to take 
down the earl’s head and deliver it to John 
Clifford and Thomas de Burgh, in order to 
be buried with the earl’s body in the Abbey 
Church of Shrewsbury (Close Roll, 5 
Henry IV., pars 1, mem. 25). Is there any 
similar mandate extant concerning Hotspur’s 
remains ? W. G. D. Frercuer, F.S.A. 

St. Michael’s Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


Beplics, 
*AYLWIN.’ 
(9% S. ix. 369, 450 ; x. 16, 89, 150, 471.) 

In answer to Mr. Joun T. Pace I send the 
following notes. With regard to “the topo- 
graphical matters relating to the Snowdon 
district,” the preface merely quotes the re- 
marks at 9" S. ix. 353, signed C. C. B., and 
the remarks in the same number signed 
Ston o Dpyut. With regard to the “inner 
meaning” of the book, the most elaborate 
discussions on this subject that I have seen 
are the article in the Journal des Deébats, 
signed Maurice Muret, called ‘Un Roman 
Spiritualiste Anglais,’ of 20 October, 1898 ; one 
in La Semaine Littéraire, called ‘ Un Roman 
Poétique en Angleterre,’ of 28 January, 1899, 
mse Henri Jagotett ; the long essay in the 
Contemporary Review, called ‘The Signifi- 
cance of *‘ Aylwin,”’ by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
for December, 1898 ; and an admirable essay 
in one of the religious quarterly reviews, by 
the Rev. Wilson Eccles, a year later. But wish- 
ing to make my notes complete, and knowing 
that the author of ‘Aylwin,’ as he has so 
often said in print, has the deepest wish that 
the “inner meaning” of a book which, as he 
has also said, was only written for the ‘inner 
meaning,” should be more widely known 
than it seems to be, I have obtained his per- 
mission to transcribe for the readers of 
‘N. & Q. the following sentences from the 
preface to the new illustrated edition of 
* Aylwin ’:— 

** As far as I remember, the only objection made 
by the critics to ‘Aylwin’ was that I had imported 
into a om written for popular acceptance too 
many speculations and broodings upon the gravest 


of all subjects—the subject of love at struggle with 
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death. My answer to this is that although it did 
win a great popular acceptance, I never expected it 


| for granted all the phenomena of the outer world 


to do so. I knew the book to be an expression of | 
idiosyncrasy, and no man knows how much or how | 


little his idiosyncrasy is in harmony with the tem- 
per of his time until his book has been given to the 
world. It was the story of ‘ Aylwin’ that was born 
of the speculations upon Love and Death; it was 
not the speculations that were pressed into the 
story ; without these speculations there could have 
been no story to tell. Indeed, the chief fault which 
I myself should find with ‘ Aylwin,’ if my business 
were to criticize it, would be that it gives not too 
little, but too much prominence to the strong 
incidents of the story—a story written as a com- 
ment on love’s warfare with death—written to 
show that confronted as Man is every moment by 
signs of the fragility and the brevity of human life, 
the great marvel connected with him is not that 
his thoughts dwell frequently upon the unknown 
country beyond Orion where the beloved dead are 
loving us still, but that he can find time and 
patience to think upon anything else—a_ story 
written further to show how terribly despair 
becomes intensified when a man has lost, or thinks 
he has lost, a woman whose love was the only light 
of his world—when his soul is torn from his body, 
as it were, and whisked off on the wings of the 
‘viewless winds’ right away beyond the furthest 
star, till the universe hangs beneath his feet a 
trembling point of twinkling light, and at last even 
this dies away and his soul cries out for help in 
that utter darkness and loneliness. 

“Tt was to depict this phase of human emotion 


that both ‘ Aylwin’ and its sequel, ‘The Coming of | 


Love,’ were written. They were missives from the 
lonely watch-tower of the writer’s soul, sent out 
into the strange and busy battle of the world—sent 
out to find, if possible, another soul or two to 
whom the watcher was, without knowing it, akin.” 


“There is another question—a question of a very 
different kind—raised by several correspondents of 
Notes and Queries, upon which I should like to say 
a word—the question as to ‘The Veiled Queen,’ 
and the use therein of the phrase ‘ The Renascence 
of Wonder’—a phrase which has been said to 
‘express the artistic motif of the book.’ The motif 
of the book, however, is one of emotion primarily, 
or it would not have been written. The definition 
‘The Renascence of Wonder’ is used to express 
that great revived movement of the soul of man 
which is generally said to have begun with the 
poetry of Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, and 
others, and after many varieties of expression 
reached its culmination in the poems and pictures 
of Rossetti. The definition was at once accepted 
by many literary critics in England, France, and 

rmany as a convenient formula to express what 
is usually called ‘the Romantic Movement.’ And 
quite lately it has again been alluded to, among others, 
by two well-known critics, Prof. Walter Raleigh 
and Mr. James Douglas, the latter of whom has 
affirmed that the definition in question has already 
‘become a critical commonplace, and has permeated 
criticism so thoroughly that it is used as literary 
shorthand for the great generalization which it 
connotes.’ The phrase ‘ The Renascence of Wonder 
merely indicates that there are two great impulses 
governing man, and probably not man only but 
the entire world of conscious life—the impulse of 
acceptance—the impulse to take unchallenged and 


as they are, and the impulse to confront these 
phenomena with eyes of enquiry and wonder.” 


“There is yet another subject upon which I feel 
tempted to say a few words. D'Arcy, in referring 
to Aylwin’s conduct in regard to the cross, says : 

““* You were simply doing what Hamlet would 
have done in such circumstances—what Macbeth 
would have done, and what he would have done 
who spoke to the human heart through their voices, 
All men, I believe, have Macbeth’s instinct for 
making ‘assurance doubly sure,’ and I cannot 
imagine the man who, entangled as you were ina 
net of conflicting evidence—the evidence of the 
spiritual and the evidence of ‘the natural world— 
would not, if the question were that of averting a 
curse from acting on a beloved mistress, have done 
as you did. That paralysis of Hamlet’s will which 
followed when the evidence of two worlds hung in 
equipoise before him, no one can possibly under- 
stand better than I.’ 

“Several critics have asked me to explain these 
words. Of course, however, the question is much 
too big and much too important to discuss here. I 
will merely say that Shakspeare having decided 
in the case of ‘Macbeth’ to adopt the machinery 
he found in Holinshed, and in the case of ‘ Hamlet’ 
the machinery he found in the old ‘ Hamlet,’ 
seems to have set himself the task of realizing the 
situation of a man oscillating between the evidence 
of two worlds, the physical and the spiritual—a 
man in each case unusually sagacious, and in each 
case endowed with the instinct for ‘ making assur- 
ance doubly sure,’—the instinct which seems from 
many passages in his dramas, to have been a 
special characteristic of the poet’s own, such, for 
instance, as the words in ‘ Pericles’ :— 

For truth can never be confirm'd enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep. 

“Why is it that, in this story, Hamlet, the 
moody moralizer upon charnel-houses and mouldy 
bones, is identified with the jolly companion of the 
Mermaid, the wine-bibbing joker of the Falcon and 
the Apollo saloon? It is because Hamlet is the 
most elaborately painted character in literature. 
It is because the springs of his actions are so pro- 
foundly touched, the workings of his soul so 
thoroughly laid bare, that we seem to know him 
more completely than we knew our most intimate 
friends. It is because the sea which washes between 
personality and personality is here, for once, rolled 
away, and we and this Hamlet touch, soul to soul. 
That is why we ask whether such a character can 
be the mere evolvement of the artistic mind at work. 
That is why we exclaim, ‘The man who painted 
Hamlet must have been painting himself” The 
verfection of the dramatist’s work betrays him. 

‘or, really and truly, no man can paint another, but 
only himself, and what we call ‘ character painting’ 
is, at the best, but a poor mixing of painter and 
painted, a ‘third something’ between these two, 
just as what we call colour and sound are born of 
the play of undulation upon organism.” 

Tuomas Str. E. Hake. 

2, Kirkstone Villas, Hounslow, W. 


CrrcuMFLEX Accent (9% 8. x. 346, 493).— 
At the latter reference Mr. LatHam directs 
attention to the fact that the circumflex 
accent is not used in the word thédtre when 
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printed in capital letters. The reason of this 
omission is typographical. Type - founders 
do not ordinarily cast A majuscule with any 
accent at all, because there is scant room 
for it above the apex of the letter. nage = | 
no capital letters whatever were cast with 
accents, but this rule prevails no longer 
with regard to E majuscule. Accented A is 
used only where strict exactitude is of capital 
importance—if your readers will forgive me 
for an unintentional pun—and is then, I 
suppose, a special cast of the type-founder. 
The great objection to its general employment 
is the liability of the accent, from want of 
support, to break off during the process of 
impression, and damage contiguous type, 
possibly with serious consequences. 

It may not be impertinent to observe here 
that English writers, ignorant of the French 
usage, cause printers annoyance, expense, 
and delay by marking accents over A in their 
proofs. ADAMS. 

115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Sr. Nicotas (9 S. x. 368, 472).—Allow me 
to oo against the phrases “ pickled lads,” 
and “three naked youngsters saying their 

rayers.” [ trust your correspondent will, 
in future, be less offensive to your Catholic 
readers. There are plenty of authoritative 
books on ‘ Emblems of the Saints ' and ‘ Lives 
of the Saints,’ which Mr. Hems could have 
consulted without bringing up versions the 
authenticity of which he cannot accept as 
reliable, and which we know are based only 
on legendary lore. Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


Pre-Conquest Earts or Devon AND Corn- 
WALL (9 S. x. 410).—The following refer- 
ences, which I have extracted from Mr. 
Searle’s ‘Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum,’ may 
be of service to Miss Leca-WEeEKEs, by indi- 
cating the original authorities which she may 
find it useful to consult. 

1. Ordgar (d. 971) eald. Devon, dux Dom- 
naniz, father of Zlfthryth, the second wife 
of King Eadgar (‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ 
D.F., a. 965 ; Florence of Worcester, a. 964 ; 
Birch, ‘Cartularium Saxon.,’ 1247, 1249; 
Kemble, ‘Codex Diplom.’; Earle, ‘ Hand- 
book,’ &c., 255). 

2. Ord wulf (997) Domnaniz primas, founder 
of Tavistock monastery (Florence of Wor- 
rxester ; also authorities under Ordgar). 

3. Hugo (1003) comes Normannicus, quem 
regina Emma Domnanie prefecit (‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle’; Florence of Worcester ; 
Freeman’s ‘ Norman Conquest,’ i. 317). 

4, Athelmer, Agelmerus (c. 1000) eald. 
Devon, father of Aithelweard the Great, the 
Fat (Napier and Stevenson’s ‘ Anecdota’; 
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‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ 1017; Florence of 
Worcester, a. 1013 ; William of Malmesbury, 
Rolls Series, ‘G. R.,’ c. 177 ; Freeman’s ‘ Nor- 
man Conquest,’ i. 360). 

I do not feel certain that Mr. Searle’s cita- 
tions under Athelmer are quite correct. 
‘Ethelmer, surnamed the Gross, was a son 
of Ealdorman 2thelweard. The valuable 
notes to Napier and Stevenson's ‘ Anecdota’ 
may be consulted on this point (see pp. 87, 
88, 112, note 1, 120, note 3, 122). 

5. Odda (ec. 1025) ** comes Agelwinus id est 
Odda” (Florence of Worcester); founder of 
Deerhurst monastery ; commander of the 
English fleet ; a monk (thelwine) in 1056 ; 
earl Devon; d. 31 Aug, 1056 (Birch, ‘Car- 
tularium Saxonicum’; Kemble, ‘Cod. Dipl.,’ 
805; ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xii. 423; William of 
Malmesbury, R.S., ‘G. R.,’ c. 199; Freeman's 
‘Norman Conquest,’ index). 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


To forestall the possible objection that the 
Ordulf referred to by Risdon as “that great 
duke” might have n a distinct person 
from Ordulf, son of Ordgar, allow me to 
quote :— 

“Werrington was the land of Ordulph, that 
great Duke of Devonshire, which he gave to the 
Abbey of Tavistock.”— Risdon, p. 354. 

“* Werrington. — This manor was 
dulph, the founder of Tavistock Ab 
monastery.”—Lysons, p. 551. 

It is, of course, common history that Ordgar 
and his son Ordulf were founders of Tavi- 
stock. 

If this be the same Ordulf who is named 
in Domesday as the holder of lands tempore 
Regis Edwardi he must have enjoyed a rare 
longevity ; for Ordgar is said to have founded 
Tavistock Abbey in 961 (Devon Association 
Transactions, xxx. 291), and his daughter 
Elfieda (Ordulf's sister) was mother of King 
Ethelred, who began to reign in 979. 

Eruet Leca-WEEKEs. 


RETARDED GERMINATION OF SEEDs (9% §. 
x. 287, 358) —At 8 S. iii. 246 it is asked 
by A. H., ‘‘Are we to infer, therefore, that 
the process of embalming preserves the 
vitality of the seed?” This is @ propos of 
a statement made by Prof. Bryant, of Guy’s 
Hospital, who, after laying down the axiom 
‘** All the water in the tam F would not make 
dead seeds grow,” says, later on, that “mumm 
seeds, when watered, will spring up with 
renewed vigour.” So that I think the follow- 
ing is worthy of note, as showing that not 
only mummy seeds, but, given favourable 
conditions, seeds preserved for ages in other 
ways, will germinate, a circumstance which 
received a curious illustration a short time 
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ago in the silver mines at Laurium. A mine | find a previous inventor.” These words would 
had been abandoned more than 2,000 years, | lead a reader to the conclusion that there was 
and the seeds of some poppies were found | no previous inventor. It is, however, well 


beneath the slag, of a species which had dis- 
appeared for twenty centuries. The slag 
being removed, in a short time the entire 
space was covered with the most gorgeous 
show of poppies. This without fresh air or 
a single drop of water. See the Glode, 14 
November, 1902. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


**Frntats” at Rick Enps S. x. 507). 
—The reference required is *Stack-staves,’ 
ste §. viii. 188. In 1672 Evelyn noticed in 
Kent “almost every tall tree to have a 
weathercock on the top bough, and some 
trees half-a-dozen. I learned that on a 
certain holiday the farmers feast their ser- 
vants, at which solemnity they set up these 
cocks as a kind of triumph” (quoted in 
Hone’s ‘ Year-Book,’ 375). In Worcestershire, 
on the late Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, on 
some of our successes in South Africa, as 
well as on the late Coronation, flags were 
fixed at the top of many tall trees. There 
they remain until torn and worn by wind 
and weather. W. C. B. 


A Sexton’s TomBstone (9 S. x. 306, 373, 


434, 517.—The epitaph which forms the 
subject of the last two references is given 
by Mr. William Andrews in his ‘Curious 
iy p. 11. The two lines about which 
J. T. F. inquires, as there presented, are as 
follows :— 

Through Grandsire and Trebles with ease he could 


range, 
Till death called a Bob, which brought round the 
last change. 
Two four-lined stanzas in different metres 
follow, but need not be noticed further. 
F. ADAMS. 


Tuomas MILLER (9 §. x. 508).—Many 
articles have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ respect- 
ing this man; see 5 §, vii.; 8" S.v. At 
P. 124 of the latter volume it is asserted that 

e was buried in Norwood Cemetery; but 
another correspondent (whose communica- 
tion is given at p. 372) is more precise, for 
he gives “ No. 2921, square 7,” as the final 
resting-place of this unfortunate but gifted 

an. Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Opticians’ Signs (9 S. x. 503).—At this 
reference Mr. MacMIcHagEL remarks that 
John Dollond’s invention of the achromatic 
telescope ‘‘excited the jealousy of philo- 
sophers at home and abroad, who pretended 
to doubt its reality, and then endeavoured to 


known to astronomers that Mr. Chester Moor 
Hall, of Sutton, near Rochford, in Essex, con- 
structed achromatic telescopes at least as 
early as 1733, twenty-five years before Dol- 
had took out his patent. Mr. Hall was a 
gentleman of independent means, and took 
no trouble to secure his priority or diffuse a 
knowledge of his invention. Newton had 
thought that, owing to the different re- 
frangibility of rays of light of different 
colour, it was impossible to produce a colour- 
less image in a refracting telescope; hence 
his preference for the use of a reflecting 
telescope, and making two with glass mirrors 
himself. But it occurred to Hall that there 
must be some means of so combining lenses 
as to get rid of colour in the formation of 
the image, because nature effects this in the 
humours of the eye. Dollond’s invention, 
though much later than Hall’s, was probably 
quite independent, and his patent rights were 
allowed to stand good on the ground that he 
made the invention of benefit to the world 
at large. See Sir David Gill’s article on the 
‘Telescope’ in the ninth edition of the ‘ En- 
qduniie Britannica’; also Miss Clerke’s 
account of Hall in vol. xxiv. of the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


KNIFE SUPERSTITION (9 S. x. 509).—It is a 
pity that this should appear under the head- 
ing ‘ Knife,’ for the superstition applies to 
whatever weapon made the wound, whether 
sword, dagger, knife, axe, scissors, or needle. 
Moreover ‘N. & Q.’ has more than once 
recorded the superstition ; see the Indexes 
under ‘ Powder of Sympathy’ and ‘ Weapon- 
salve’ (alphabetically and under ‘ Folk-lore ’). 
In addition, many references are given (under 
‘Sir Kenelm Digby’) at 7% S. vii. 22. 

W. C. B. 

The greasing of the knife would be to keep 
it from rusting, the idea being that if it rusted 
the wound would fester in sympathy. One 
of my brothers was once accidentally stabbed 
through the arm by a hay-fork, and his old 
nurse, hearing of it, came for the fork, that 
she might take it home and keep it bright 
till the wound was healed. Similarly, if a 
perfectly sane dog bites you, there is still a 
danger that should the dog afterwards go 
mad you may do so too. This is the reason 
why people when bitten demand that the dog 
be killed. 

“Curing by the weapon,” as it was called, 
was a very common practice in olden times. I 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(9 S. XI. Jaw. 17, 1903. 


copy the following recipe from Mr. Weddell’s 
‘Arcana Fairfaxiana,’ where it is given as 
‘published amongst other things by Ro- 
dolphus Goclorius, Professor of Phisicke in 
Wittenberghe in the yeare 1608. Intituled 
the Magneticall cure of a Wound ”:— 

“Take of the mosse of the skull of a strangled 
man 2 ounces, of the mumia of mans blood, one 
ounce and a halfe, of earth wormes washed in watter, 
or wine and dryed, one ounce and a halfe, of Hema- 
titis 2 ounces of the fatte of a Beare, bore pigge, 
and Bore of each 2 drams, of oyle of Turpintine 
two drams, pound them and steepe them in a longe 
narrow pott, make this when the Sunne is in Libra, 
dippe into the oyntment the Iron or wood, or some 
sallow sticke, made wett with blood in opening the 
wound. Lett the patient washe his wound in the 
morninge with his owne urine or cleare water, and 
bynde it with a cleane cloth, alwaies wyping away 


the matter.” 
B 


If the knife had been applied to the wound 
it would have been like the spear of Achilles 
and the sword, mentioned by Chaucer :— 

And other folk han wondered on the swerd 

That wolde percen thurghout every thing, 

And fell in speche of Telephus the King, 

And of Achilles for his queinte spere, 

For he coude with it bothe hele and dere 

Right in swiche wise as men may with the swerd 

Of which right now ye have yourselven herd. 

‘The Squieres Tale’ 

Whose smile and frown, like to Achilles’ spear, 

Is able with the change to kill and cure. - 

‘King Henry VI.’ 
So the famed spear, for double force renowned, 
Applied the remedy that gave the wound. 
Addison. 
It is said that Achilles scraped the rust 
from the point of his spear and, applying it 
to the wound of Telephus, cured him. 
E. YARDLEY. 


PortTRAITS OF Joun Nasu (9 S. x. 387) — 
There is a portrait of Nash by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, which is considered to be one of 
the artist’s most successful productions, at 
Jesus College, Oxford, and a bust in the 
collection of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 
(Memoir by Thos. Leverton Donaldson, ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Architecture,’ vol. vi. p. 16.) 

Joun Hess. 

Wuic Token (9 8S. x. 489). — May not 
“fusie” be a misprint for fusi/? A fire- 
arm would be a not unlikely shape to be 
chosen for such a token. C. L. S. 


“ LICENCE TO DEPART” (9 8. x. 368, 434).— 
Is it known whether there are in existence 
any of the registered certificates required by 
the Act 5 Eliz. c. iv.?' Were the registrations 
kept with the parish books, &c., or where? 
Such certificates, if existing, might in some 


cases be of genealogical value, as members 
of families of position must sometimes have 
come within the operation of the Act, if for 
any reason they had fallen on evil a 


Ice perore Curistmas S. x. 506).—“ If 
the ice bear a man before Christmas it won't 


| bear a goose after,” was said to me by an 
| old lady the other day in the following variant 
|rendering: “ You know, if the ice bears a 
goose before Christmas, it won't bear a duck 
after.” W. Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 

Exeter. 

Sr. Crry or Lonpon (9 x. 
508).—As to St. Botolph’s churches, in London 
'and elsewhere, perhaps I may refer Mr. 
CoLEMAN to correspondence in 8 S. vi. 506 ; 
vii. 457 ; viii. 30, although it was chiefly my 
own contribution. I was not fortunate in 


eliciting an explanation of the fact that these 
churches were built immediately without the 
walls of London, or, as in the case of that 
which stood at Billingsgate, at the place of 
embarkation or landing by the riverside. 
| The inference is natural that the saint was 
| held to be the patron or protector of tra- 
vellers, who on their setting out or arrival 
prayed in his chapels at the gates. But I 
es not found this, as common belief or 
custom, stated by writers old or modern, 
save that Prof. Bonney, writing of the fine 
church of Boston (=Botolph’s Town), says 
that St. Botolph was held in honour by sea- 
faring folk. Those who do not attribute any 
special oftice to the old Saxon saint are New- 
court (‘ Repertorium’), Alban Butler (he does 
not mention St. Botolph), Mr. Baring-Gould, 
F. C. Husenbeth, and F. E. Arnold Forster. 
I hope there may be more to be said on the 
subject. W. L. Rurton. 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES (9 §. x. 222, 263, 
335, 469).—It is always a pleasure to peruse 
anything from the pen of Mr. J. HotpEen 
MacMIcuAkL, especially when his communi- 
cations are upon any matter conceraing Lon- 
don or any portion thereof; but I would 
remind him that in these stray notes of 
changes in this locality I did not, nor do I 
now, aim at giving anything like a history 
going far back into the past, as it would make 
the notes run to too great a length, which I fear 
they very often doas it is. I only attempt 
to note what is now going on, or has gone 
on a short time back. 
St. Ermin’s Hill, there were some notes con- 
cerning this interesting old spot at 7 8. v. 
450, in reply to a question asked in the same 
volume at p. 369. They were contributed by 
the late Kev. J. MASKELL, then master and 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


chaplain of the Emanuel (Lady Dacre’s) 
Almshouses, Mr. Jonn W. Bone, F.S.A., and | when crossing the line in the Pacific (end of 


I have also noted an instance of the custom 


myself, and may perhaps convey some| 1802) in Turnbull’s ‘ Voyage,’ 1813, pp. 195-8. 


useful information. With reference to the 
old parish pound house, I am glad that the 
approximate date of its removal has been 
mentioned, but it was too far back for me to 
allude to it at the time I made the note; 
and the same remarks apply to Palmer's 


Village, which went about 1849-51. I would 


ut upon record that in the Westminster 
Working Men’s Exhibition, held in Victoria 


Street in 1879, there was a very correct model 
of the old pound house buildings exhibited, 
about which I have often made inquiries, 
but without being able to hear anything 
about it. It seemed to be spirited away as 
soon as the building was closed. It would be 
of much interest to have it, as I do not know 
of any pictorial illustration of the building, 
although there may have been at the time it 
was done away with. 

W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 

C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8. W. 


Morpaunt (9 §. x. 509).—There 
is a domestic chapel in this institution (Mor- 
den College, Blackheath), and it may be that 
some registers exist in connexion with it. 
J. M. T. would do well to inquire as to this. 
Possibly the vicar of Kidbrook might help 
him to a solution of the difficulty. 

Joun Hopson Matruews. 


CrossInc THE Line (9*" x. 409).—I havea 
number of references to the custom of bap- 
tism when crossing the line — the earliest 
1665, in Souchou de Rennefort, * Histoire des 
Indes Orientales,’ edit. Leyden, 1688, pp. 42-4. 

Osbeck in his ‘ Voyage to China,’ London, 
1771, p. 107, says the custom was observed 
11 April, 1751, and remarks that the ceremony 
was usual in 1642, giving as authority Holms’s 
‘Description of New Sweden.’ 

An account of the origin or antiquity of 
the custom will be found in Lieut. Bassett’s 
‘Legends and Superstitions of the Sea and 
Sailors,’ London (? Chicago), 1885, pp. 416-20 
(and references). See also Chambers’s ‘ Book 
of Days,’ vol. ii. pp. 653-4. Daniell has a 
fine picture of the subject (1790) in his 
‘Voyage to India,’ London, 1810. 

Instances of the performance of the cere- 
mony when crossing the tropic of Cancer are 
recorded in Butterworth’s ‘Three Years’ Ad- 
ventures of a Minor,’ Leeds, 1831, pp. 14-19 
(this was about the year 1800), and in Spils- 
bury’s ‘ Voyage along the Western Coast of 
Africa,’ in H.M.S. Favourite (1 November, 
1805), London, Phillips, 1807, pp. 10-12, with 


E. A. PETHERICK. 


Pre-RerorMATION Practices IN ENGLISH 
Cuurcues (9% 8. x. 468).—I have always 
understood the following were pre-Reforma- 
tion customs. The men in country villages 
never go into church with their women folk, 
because in early days there were separate 
doors for the sexes. The custom of ringing 
a peal early on Easter morn at dawn is 
still followed at Ufton, Berks. The curfew 
still rings in many places—Pickering, Yorks, 
for instance. The custom of tolling the age 
at funerals ; the passing bell ; the custom of 
wrapping up the prayer-book in a hand- 
kerchief to carry to church, with a sprig of 
rosemary ; and the turning to the east in the 
Creed are all survivals of pre-Reformation 
customs. Probably, if I thought, I might 
remember some more. 

(Mrs.) J. HAUTENVILLE Core. 

13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


The most common of these surviving usages 
is the ** bob” or curtsey made, on entering 
church, towards the Communion Table, and 
evidently handed down from the time when 
the Blessed Sacrament was reserved over the 
altar. The linen “houselling” cloths still 
used at times of Holy Communion at 
St. Mary’s, Oxford, and Wimborne Minster, 
are also derived from ancient Catholic 
practice. So with bells. In my native 
village it was customary, and perhaps is so 
still, to ring a few strokes of the bell after 
morning service, or at noon if there was no 
morning prayer. No one knew why this 
was done, but it was probably a reminiscent 
survival of the “sacring” bell (afterwards 
called “sermon” bell), which used to be struck 
a few times at the elevation of the Host. 
Francis Kina. 
The Rev. W. K. Burnett, vicar of Kelloe, 
recently informed me that he had often 
noticed men on entering the village church, 
and after taking off their hats, apparently 
smoothing their foreheads. He is of opinion 
that this is all that remains of the old 
practice of crossing. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents can say if this be so. 
R. B—r. 

Such survivals, though few, and in them- 
selves trifling, possess considerable anti- 
quarian interest. In some remote parishes 
of Wales the old women still “bob” to the 
site of the high altar on entering the church. 
At Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire, they used to 
make obeisance to the beautiful fourteenth- 


two plates illustrating the ceremony. 
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century Madonna which stood in a niche 
over the south porch doorway, till a recent 
vicar, of severe views, removed the image 
and stowed it away in a drawer in the vestry 
where I saw it in 1890. Mr. Hrscame should 
consult the half-dozen or so of popular works 
on church antiquities published af late years 
by Mr. William Andrews. 
Joun Hopson MatTrHews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


18TH Hussars, 1821 (9 S. x. 488).—Capt. 
J. M. Clements was the youngest son of the 
Right Hon. Henry Theophilus Clements, of 
Ashfield, co. Cavan, and was born in 1789. 
He married a Miss Wentworth, by whom he 
had two sons: the late John Marcus Clements, 
Esq., who was married to a sister of Sir 
George White, and the Rev. H. G. J. Clements, 
the present vicar of Sidmouth, Devon. 

H J. B. Crements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 

Having written a ‘ Regimental History,’ I 
can suggest the following sources of infor- 
mation to Cot. Mater: ‘ Waterloo Roll Call,’ 
by C Dalton; old count newspapers ; 
regimental histories of — regiments ; 
‘Regimental Colours,’ by S. Milne ; county 
histories of towns wen the regiment 
recruited. (Mrs.) J. HAUTENVILLE Cope. 

13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


In continuance of my query as above. In 
December, 1838, there resided at Newbridge, 
in Ireland, a Sergeant Foster,* who had been 
in the 18th. I am aware that in 1821 he kept 
a journal of the campaigns that he went 
through in Spain and France, and was in 
possession of some regimental books, as well 
as those of Capt. Deane, the paymaster. 
He does not appear to have been living in 


1847. I should be most grateful for any 
information helping to find the present 
holder of these books. 


Harotp MAtet, Col. 


Tae Kino's Weicn House (9% S. x. 427; 
xi. 13). —Is Mr. J. Hotpen 
correct when he writes “the Steelyard in 
Upper Thames Street” was “so named pro- 
bably from the balance or beam of steel 
employed there”? The best explanation of 
the term, to my mind, is to be found in the 
introduction to ‘Early Records of the Com- 
pany of Grocers,’ edited by Mr. J. A. King- 
dom (sometime Master of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany) in 1886, where (p. xxvi) the following 
passage occurs :— 

“* As to the derivation of ‘ steelyard,’ there is little 
doubt it is the same word as ‘statera,’ the first 


* Probably Paymaster Sergt. Alexander F. Foster. 


official word used in England to signify the King’s 
beam...... The word was written ‘Stadera’ in Italian, 
and signified the weighing lever with unequal arms 
in contradistinction to the ‘ bilance,’ whose arms 
were equal.” 

The term “steelyard,” or “‘stiliard,” of which 
it appears to be a corruption, came to be 
applied to the place where the king’s beam 
(pot necessarily made of steel) for weighing 
goods was used. I may add that in the 
City’s records the distinction drawn between 
“ statera,” or beam, and the * bilancia,” or 
balance, is not always observed (see ‘ Calendar 
of Letter-Book D,’ p. 209). R. R. SHARPE. 

Guildhall, E.C. 


Rovsiiiac’s Bust or Pope (9 8. x. 408, 
471; xi. 12).—I have only just seen this query 
and Mr. Green’s reply. The bust was for- 
merly the property of James Bindley, of the 
Stamp Office ; then of Mr. G. Watson Taylor, 
the well-known collector ; and then of the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos at Stowe. 
At the Stowe dispersal in 1848 it was bought 
for (or by) Sir Robert Peel ; and at the sale 
of a portion of the Peel heirlooms at Robin- 
son & Fisher’s, 10-11 May, 1900, this bust was 
purchased for 510 ——] by Messrs. T. 
Agnew & Sons, of Old Bond Street, W., who 
might possibly reveal the name of the present 
owner. RoBeRTs. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, S. W. 


EXEMPTION FROM Poor Tax (9™ S. x. 467). 
—O. W. refers to the power of exemption 
two hundred years ago. A receipt for the 
same tax of the current month indicates, in 
a modified form, a continuation of the prac- 
tice, the last printed line reading _— 


to Owner at......per cent.” R. 
Upton. 
Lorp Sauissury oN Decayinc NATIONS 


(9% §S. x. 427, 515).—The answers of your 
correspondents confirm that which I gave to 
Prof. Gaidoz privately, namely, that the 
speech in question concerned the latest war 
between Spain and Cuba. The professor 
returns thanks by the following note on a 
postcard :— 
* Rue Servandoni, Paris, 31/12/02. 

Monstevr Dopeson, — Merci pour votre 
bon souvenir, et votre intervention & *N. & Q.’ 
J’ai vu les réponses et j'ai maintenant mon texte. 
Votre Marquis de Salisbury n’est pas un homme 
ordinaire, et il voit le cours des choses de trés haut. 
Ainsi, 4 Oxford, capitale de la scholarship anglaise, 
le Celtique n’attire pas d’étudiants, et avec un 
maitre comme M. Rhys! C'est humiliant et attris- 
tant. Jecompte que votre adresse sera encore la 


méme vers le 15 ou 20 janvier: autrement, si vous 
deviez déménager, prévenez-moi, parceque je vous 
adresserai une 
moment sur l’interdiction du Breton, et en 
sur la question des langues provinciales en 
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Savez s'il y a chez les Basques de France quelques 
chauds defenseurs de leur nationalité? Si vous en 
connaissez, vous pouvez me donner quelques noms, 
avec adresses, pour que je leur envoie ma brochure. 
Ma santé est A month année un peu plus mauvaise ; 
et je suis forcé de me résigner 4 ne plus faire presque 
rien. Votre bien dévoué, Garpoz. 
The many friends of M. Gaidoz in the 
British Empire will hope that his health will 
not grow worse. E. 8S. Dopeson. 


THe Lorp'’s PRAYER IN THE TWELFTH 
Century (9 §S. x. 445, 496).— re- 
ference to the poetic version quoted by 
Mr. A. C. Jonas under this heading, [ 
should like to know whether a twelfth- 
century prose translation of the Lord’s 
Prayer is known, and, if so, where it can be 
found. An exact copy of the text would 
still more oblige one to whom many books 
are inaccessible. M. Bassg. 

50, Hondstraat, Tongeren, Belgium. 


BARNWELL Priory, CAMBRIDGE (9% S. x. 
488).—The introduction to Mr. John Willis 
Clark’s book, ‘Observances in use at the 
Augustinian Priory at Barnwell,’ 1897, 
describes the buildings so far as known, and 
gives a ground-plan drawn by Mr. St. John 
Hope. “The ———s undertaken in 1886 
were extremely disappointing” (p. xxvii). 

PW. C. B. 


Brasses IN KIRKLEATHAM CHURCH §. 
x. 305).—Mr. Hooper says of one inscription 
—in allusion, I presume, to the fact that the 

e is given in years, months, and days— 
“The age is evidently stretched out to fill 
in the whole space of the plate.” I do not 
think this inference is at all warranted. It 
was the custom in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to give the age in years, 
months, and days. This is the case in nearly 
all the Dutch monumental inscriptions in 
Ceylon, and the custom was continued in 
British times. J. P. Lewis. 


FIrzALAN OF ARUNDEL (9 S. x. 427).—The 
query of F.R.C.S. possesses some interest for 
me, because Elizabeth and Margaret Fitzalan 
were two of the coheiresses of the manor of 
Tyburn, the descent of which I have taken 
some trouble to work out. 

1. The pedigree of the Lenthalls is a little 

uzzling. According to that given in ‘The 
Visitation of Devon, 1620,’ published by the 
Harleian Society, vol. vi. p. 169, the lady who 
married Sir Thomas Cornewall, Baron of 
Burford, was the daughter (and not the 
granddaughter or great - granddaughter) of 
the Sir Rowland Lenthall who married for 
his first wife Margaret Fitzalan. In this 
pedigree she is called Agneta, and not 


Elizabeth. But I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of this pedigree, for it gives no 
issue to Sir Rowland by his second wife, 
Lucie, daughter, and eventually coheiress, 
of Richard, Baron Grey of Codnor, K.G. 
(0b. 1418), by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheiress of Ralph, Baron Basset of 
Sapcote (0d. 1378). By this lady Sir Rowland 
Lenthall had a daughter Catherine, who 
married William la Zouche, Baron Zouch of 
Haryngworth and Baron St. Maur jure matris 
(0b. 1468) ; and owing to failure of heirs of 
Henry, Baron Grey of Codnor, grandson of 
Ralph, the baronies of Grey of Codnor and a 
moiety of that of Basset of Sapcote fell into 
abeyance between the descendants of Lucie 
Grey, the wife of Sir Rowland Lenthall, and 
her sisters, Elizabeth, who married John 
Zouche, of Codnor, and Eleanor, who mar- 
ried Thomas Newport, whose present repre- 
sentative is the Earl of Bradford. 

2. The Barony of Burford seems to have 
been merely a titular distinction, and not a 
peerage which gave its possessor a right to 
a seat in Parliament. The last Baron of 
Burford was Francis Cornewall, whose 
daughter and heiress Anne Maria (04 1741) 
married George Legh, of High Legh, co. 
Chester. Through this marriage the Corne- 
wall-Leghs became heirs-general of the old 
Barons of Burford. From Sir Rowland 
Cornewall, the younger son of Sir Thomas 
Cornewall and Agneta or Elizabeth Lent- 
hall, the Cornewalls of Delbury, co. Salop, 
derive their descent. 

3. I have every reason to believe that 
Elizabeth Fitzalan left no issue by her third 
husband, Sir Gerard Ufflete. I should, how- 
ever, be glad of any information, based on 
contemporary authority, which may be given 
with reference to the descendants of Elizabeth 
Fitzalan and her sisters. 

W. F. Prrpgavx. 


TENNYSON AND (9 §. xi. 8).— 
1 do not suppose Tennyson was alluding to 
Kingsley’s refrain, but rather that they 
were both alluding to the 
same phenomenon, namely, the moaning of 
Bideford Bar, which can be heard for many 
miles inland. It generally takes place in 
calm—or almost calm—weather, and is due 
to the “ ground sea” resulting from a distant 
gale in the Atlantic. Basit Hatt. 


“FROM THE LONE SHIELING ” (9% §,. x. 64).— 
Quite six months ago I read in a London 
newspaper the announcement of a forth- 
coming volume of “exile” poems, compiled, 
if my memory is accurate, by a John Macleay. 
I have made some fruitless inquiries respect- 
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A widely disseminated interest is accordingly expe- 
rienced in the engravings, which form a precious 
portion of that exquisitely tender and delicate 
eighteenth-century art, to the suggestion and 
execution of which no educated mind can be in- 
sensible. The appeal of work of this class is the 
stronger, since engraving seems now in the w ay of 
becoming a lost art. Lady Dilke shows, however, 
what grave difficulties beset the reduction by the 
most competent hands and by the costliest process 
of existing engravings, and points out how apt 
the texture of the execution is to be confused by 
reduction until ‘“*what should be a luminous ex- 
a of form becomes 1 meaningless pond of 
n 

Pursuing the plan previously adopted, Lady Dilke 
has not attempted to treat chronologically or in 
sections according to subjects the draughtsmen and 
engravers of the eighteenth century, such a course 
being likely to assign the volume the character of a 
text-book, and detract from its readableness as 
much as it might contribute to its utility. She has 
accordingly in each division selected the man who 
impressed her as a typical personality, and has dis- 
posed around him others serviceable for purposes of 
support or contrast. For her first chapter, accord- 
ingly, which deals with ‘The Great Amateurs,’ she 
chooses the Comte de Caylus, whose full history has 
not, so far as we are aware, been written, and who, 
himself a considerable artist and an indefatigable 
explorer and worker, exercised a great influence 
over art, and especially over engraving. It was the 
fashion in the eighteenth century to engrave. 
Madame de Pompadour was a pupil of Cochin. 
Among those who used the needle or the graver 
Lady Dilke mentions Philippe Egalité himself, 
dukes, princes, and marquises without number, 
the Marquis d'Argenson, Bachaumont of the 
‘Mémoires,’ Carlin the actor, and Vivant Denon, 
best known for his story ‘ Point de Lendemain,’ also 
distinguished as an engraver, who had the fortune 
or the tact to enjoy the patronage of Madame de 
Pompadour, Louis XV., Robespierre, and Napoleon. 
Of Caylus a deeply interesting account is given, 
and two designs from his brilliant renderings of 
Bouchardon’s ‘Cris de Paris’ are supplied. His taste 
was not unerring, and the text of his ‘ Recueil 
des Antiquités’ is full of errors; but our debt to 
him remains, according to the latest authority, 

‘immense.” An interesting account of the ingra- 
titude of Marmontel towards Caylus and of the 
coolness between the latter and Diderot and the 
Encyclopedists generally is furnished. From 
Watelet, ‘‘an etcher superior to any of his day,” 
but a man of mediocre intelligence, Caylus was 
also estranged A beautiful etching by Watelet 
after Cochin le fils of Marguerite Le Comte is 
among the illustrations. Pierre Joseph Mariette 
and Pierre Francois Basan, the former the most dis- 
tinguished member of a family conspicuous through 
many generations, both of them associated with 
Caylus and Bouchardon, are the subjects of the 
second chapter The collection of Mariette realized 
on its sale in 1775 a sum prodigious in those days. 
His father, also an artist, design d the remarkable 
frontispiece to the ‘Dictionnaire de l’Académie 
Frangaise.’ Basan is best known as a dealer, but 
Lady Dilke credits him with a tec hnique. as an 
engraver clear and effective in its way, “if not 
too scrupulously honest.’ 

In the following chapter (iii.) we reach the 
Chevalier Cochin, whose place as draughtsman and 


Jils, is sl reproduced. 


engraver is in the very first rank. His vignettes 
and cu/s-de-lampe are among the most cherished 
possessions of the collector. Among the illustra- 
tions from this artist now selected are ‘ L’Ouvriére 
en Dentelle’ and a billet for a bal paré at Versailles 
on the occasion of the marriage of the Dauphin, 
24 February, 1745. For special praise Lady Dilke 
selects the well-known illustrations to the * ‘Lutrin, 
Cochin was great, she says, “in handling scenes of 
his own time with the superb courtliness he loved,” 
but he was destitute of imagination and had no 
grasp of classic story and mythology. Adrienne Le- 
couvreur as Cornelia, by Pierre Eabert Drevet, after 
( Joypel, rewards close attention, as does the frontis- 
—, to the ‘Fables de La Fontaine,’ 1755-9, by 
Jupuis, after Oudry and Cochin. We have under- 
stood that this design was finished by Dupuis after 
Oudry’s death in 1755 of apoplexy, and engraved 
by Cochin. ‘ Les Remois,’ engraved by Larmessin 
after Lancret, for the ‘Contes de La Fontaine, 
differs widely and advantageously from the designs 
in the contrefacons of 1764 and 1777, and_ belongs 
to the class of illustrations galantes with which the 
book is not specially occupied. The famous * Femme 
i la Tulipe’ of Jean George Wille, after Wille 
Following illustrations to 
chap. include Laurent Cars’s rendering of ‘ 
Malade “Imagi inaire,’ after Boucher, for the Moliére 
of 1734; the * Madame Dubarry en Habit deC hasse’ 
of Beauvar let; the ‘Marchande de Beignets’ of 
J. P. Le Bas; two designs from the ‘ Manon Lescaut’ 
of 1753; and a delightful * Saint- Preux mocyué par 
les Femmes, after Moreau /e jeune, in ‘ La Nouvelle 
Héloise.’ After these come cu/ls-de -lampe after J. de 
Séve, Choffard, and others, including the delicious 
head of Marie Leczinska, after Choffard and Nattier, 
from the ‘Nouvel Abrégé Chronologique’ of the 
President Hénault, 1767. ‘Les Graces Vengées,’ 
from * Les Graces’ of Meunier de Querlon, 1769, b 
Simonet, after Moreau, is charming in design an 
execution. Other designs by Moreau are from his 
magnificent ‘ Monument du Costume.’ Marillier is 
first represented by a lovely en-tée from Dorat’s 

‘ Fables’; Gravelot by a design of Viola and Olivia, 
after Hayman, in the Shakespeare, Ne 1744; 
and Eisen by * Les Vendanges’ and by ‘Les Trois 
from the Sermeers- ge néraux édition of 
La Fontaine. ‘The account of the end of Saint- 
Aubin, from whom many illustrations are given, 
and that of Moreau /e jeune constitute one of the 
most interesting, albeit one of the saddest chapters 
in the book. 

It is, indeed, curious to read in Lady Dilke’s 
brilliant pages how few of the great draughtsmen 
and engravers of whom she treats survived the 
depressing influences of the Revolution. After 
giving a few specimens of the engravers in colour, 
Lady Dilke supplies trom a gouache in the col- 
lection of M. ee Boe a charming ‘ Marchande 
de Modes’ of Nicolas Lavreince, a Swedish artist 
better known as Lairensen. Lépicié's engraving 
of Chardin’s * La Petite Fille au Volant’ arrests 
immediately attention. As appendices are given a 
list of works by Caylus, *‘ Notes sur la Famille de 
M. Mariette,’ and other useful and helpful matter. 
Best of all is a good index. 

We have given a mere glimpse into Lady Dilke's 
volume, the interest and value of which are inex- 
haustible. Once again the cabinets of the great 
collectors have been opened to the author, and full 
assistance has been rendered by the staff of the 
Cabinet des Beaux-Arts and that of the Gazette des 
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Beaux-Arts. To the lover of eighteenth-century 
art the book needs no commendation. The entire 
series constitutes an eminently desirable possession 
and a work of equal] attractiveness and merit. The 
matter is not yet exhausted, though the author is 
surely entitled toa rest if she is disposed to claim 
it. The subject, so far as Lady Dilke’s book is 
concerned, ends with the fall under the Commune 
of the Academies, when limitations were imposed 
on the arts so intolerable that one had to wait 
for the romanticism of the next century for entire 
release from the artificial pressure of movements 
which are “in genuine harmony with the develop- 
ment of modern democracy.” 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James H. Murray.—Vol. VI. 
Lief—Lock. By Henry Bradley, Hon. M A. 
(Oxford, Press.) 

Tuk first contribution of the new year to the great 

work—now beginning to hold out hopes of approach- 

ing completion—consists of a double section, issued 

under the charge of Mr. Henry Bradley, forming a 

considerable portion of the sixth volume, and com- 

»rising the words of the alphabet between /ief and 

Weck substantive. To supply once more a class of 

statistics to which a prefatory note challenges 

attention, we find that the volume before us con- 

tains 1,600 main words, 597 combinations, and 382 

subordinate entries, in all 2,579. Obvious combina- 

tions raise the entire number to 3,367. Against 

this number can be opposed 1,328 in Cassell’s, 1,922 

in the ‘Century,’ and 1,971 in Funk’s ‘ Standard,’ 

and in Johnson no more than 295. The number of 
illustrative quotations is, moreover, 16,145, against 

1,527 in the best-equipped of so-called rivals. The 

greatest share in the section is occupied with import- 

ant words of Germanic etymology, such as /ife, lift, 
light, like, limb, line, &c. ; most of these, possessing 
many senses and forms of their own, are prolific of 
derivatives, many of them of great and separate 
interest. Comparatively few words are from 

Oriental, American, and African sources. Two 

words respectively from Chinese and Zulu appear, 

and there are beside the Indian /ingam, the Peruvian 

Uama, and lilac, “which is ultimately Persian, 

though introduced into English through a Romanic 

channel.” Turning to some of the words indicated 
in the prefatory note, we find many histories of 
extreme interest. Lilac: Bacon first uses the word 
in his essay ‘Of Gardens,’ 1625, in the combination 

“lelacke Tree.” In 1658 and 1664 respectively Sir 

Thomas Browne and Evelyn employ /i/ac, nor is 

it until a century kater (1763) that we encounter 

the form /aylocks: ‘‘ And gather’d laylocks perish, 
as they blow.’’ Yet this form seems to have taken 
root in America, as it did in dialectal usage. Oliver 

Wendell Holmes has “ lalocks flowered late.”’ In 

1881 Besant and Rice write, ‘‘ The yellow laburnum 

and the laylock were at their best,” which is in- 

correct as observation, since the laylock, or lilac, 
fades as the laburnum begins. Lilsaceous we are 
surprised to encounter so soon as 1731. An exqui- 
site, if familiar quotation from Milton’s ‘ Arcades’ 
illustrates dilied. Something concerning /illy-/ow 
might have been added from our own colunins. 

Limbo, in Zulu use, signifies a kind of coarse calico, 

and has nothing to do with the limbo patrum. 

Under /ime, in its various significations, and as a 

substantive or verb, there is abundance that repays 

study. Another word, occurring earlier in the 
seetion—in fact, on ite first page—to which close 


| attention should be paid, is /tege, in such phrases 
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as “liege lord,” &c. Limitour or limiter, as used 
by Chaucer in “lymytours and othere hooly freres,” 
to whom the poet dramatically attributes the dis- 
appearance of the fairies, is very interesting. Lim- 
mer=minx, as used by Scott, and dimp, wanting in 
firmness, are both said to be obscure. Has not 
lindabrides sometimes a slightly more calumnious 
significance than that of a lady-love, a mistress, 
assigned it? More might be said concerning the 
use of /ine as an order received by a traveller. The 
origin of that seems to have been the simple line in 
the pocket-book of the traveller. ‘“* A hundred loco- 
motive steam-engines” would constitute what is 
called a “line.” For this we will be responsible. 
Lion has, naturally, a full history. A Cotswold 
lion is a sheep; a Rumford lion, a calf. The first 
use of dion to denote a celebrity is in 1715. We 
would crave admission for “‘lion’s eye” on the 
strength of Bailey’s ‘ Festus’ :— 
Locks which have 
The golden embrownment of a lion’s eye. 

Under Jitter room should be made for Macaulay’s 
lines on “The vile Claudian litter raging with 
currish spite.” Burns’s use of “ live day long” for 
livelong a is duly chronicled. Weil worthy of 
close study is all that is said under /ivery. oan 
as a verb is still, fortunately, chiefly American. 
The “loathly worm”=serpent seems to be first 
used by Besant (1886), though Thomson (1748) has 
“loathly toad.” We should have thought that 
ballad literature would supply earlier instances. 
Of this part, as of most by which it has been pre- 
ceded, it may be said that it furnishes matter for 
unending study and delight. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
ool oll the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Hippoc.ipes.— You are wrong. 

CorrIGENpUM.—P. 35, col. 2, 1. 22 from foot, for 
“ sections” read se/ions. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Last Week’s ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 


The CAMBRIDGE ROAD, The PAPAL MONARCHY, 590-1303. 
PRINCE KROPOTKIN on MUTUAL AID, A HOLIDAY in ARKGOLIS, 
A HAMLET in HAMPSHIRE. . MALO-RUSSIAN PROSE and PUETRY. 


NEW NOVELS:—The Lord Protector; Mrs, Craddock; A Pasteboard Crown; The Scarlet Seal; 
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SCIENCE: Chemical Literature; Lord Avebury, Defoe, and Sursex FINE ARTS ~—Frans Hals; Famous Homes of Great Britain; Mr 
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Nicholson's Portraite; The Ancestor; Art and Artists; Old Silver 
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Cornhill .. one one eee ose ose 7 6 Nineteenth Century .. eon eco ooo 16 0 
English Illustrated en ove eos 5 © Pall Mall eve ove 8 6 
Fortnightly Review ... eee on 16 Revue des Deux Mondes ese ose on one 30 0 
Harpers . on oe os own Seribdner’s oon an on on ese wo 
Longman’ 5 0 Temple Bar... 


QUARTERLY. REV LEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER. DATE. 


The terms will be ts 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living eeiictentiy near ‘the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID LN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES, 
Handsomely bound in new cloth, 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & 8 ON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
Published Offered 


at at 
d, 
BLACKWOOD. Vol. for July to December, 1899... oes ons — 
——_—_ Vol. for January to June, 1900 eve eve ove eve ove ove one 160... 4 0 
— Vol. for July to December, 1900 ese ese ooo ooo ooo ose 
- — for January to June, 1901 ove eve eve eee ove eve ove 1460... 4 6 
——_ Vol. for July to December, 1901 ove ove ove ove - 140... 4 0 
CONTEMPORARY. Vol. for January to June, 1897... ose exe ose we «a 
— ——_ Vol. for January to June, 1899 ove eve ove eee eee 1460. 40 
——-——_ Vol. for January to June, 1901 oe one ove 
Vo I. for July to December, 1901 one oss on ese oo — fF 
FORTNIGHTLY. Vol. for January to June, 1592 on one one ime one one 
—— _ Vol. for January to June, 1894 ove coe cos ooo 160 4 0 
—— Vol. for January to June, 1898 eee ose ose ove oso 
—— Vol. for July to December, 1893 wn eco on ose on 
—— Vol. for January to June, 1899 on ese wu OD 
—— ——— Vol. for July to December, 1899 on — 
— Vol. for January to June, 1901 exe exe one ove 10660. 6 
Vol. for July to December, 1901 eve eos wus ove ove ove wo WO. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Vol. for January to June, 1900 . on 
— Vol. for January to June, 1901 ove one eo oe ove ove ove 160... 46 
— Vol. for July to December, 1901 ws on exo on 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at over 600 Railway Dookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge, 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 


Priatet by JOHN PRANCIS, Athenwam Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. B.C.; and Published by 
JOHN 0. PRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C — —Saturday, January 17, 1903. 


e 


